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CHILDREN swim near the Seafront coal stockpile blamed for ailments in Mariveles, Philippines. 


WE RE SCARED’ 


When a Philippine grandma fought a coal 
company over pollution, 3 bullets stopped 
her. But her family won't go to police. 


loria Capitan 
couldn’t have 
imagined her 
fate. Her cause 
felt just, and her 
community was behind her. 
Besides, who would kill a 57- 
year-old grandmother? 

It had been a long two 
years. Since 2014, a coal 
stockpile down the road had 
been polluting her town, Lu- 
canin, sickening her family 
and covering the coastline in 
ash. Capitan, like a Phil- 
ippine Erin Brockovich, was 
campaigning for its closure 
when a mysterious man be- 
gan visiting her at home and 
making vague threats of vi- 
olence. 

It happened on July 1, 
2016, around 8 p.m. Capitan 
was in her small karaoke bar, 
a one-minute walk from her 
house, singing a saccharine 
pop ballad with her 8-year- 
old grandson, Jerson. Two 
men on a motorcycle pulled 
up outside. One entered, a 
yellow handkerchief cov- 
ering his face. He shot Capi- 
tan three times — once inthe 
arm, twice in the neck — 
then he fled. Jerson looked 
on, screaming. 

“Everybody cried when 


By Jonathan Kaiman 
REPORTING FROM MARIVELES, PHILIPPINES 


Coal Free Bataan 
LIKE A Philippine Erin Brockovich, Gloria 
Capitan campaigned for the closure of a coal 
stockpile near her home and business. 


they saw Gloria,” Jerson said 
later, as his parents nodded, 
their eyes downcast. “Then 
we left the place. We went 
down to the house. But no 
police came.” 

The world is experienc- 
ing an epidemic of environ- 
mental killings, and it’s get- 
ting worse. 

In 2016, 200 environmen- 
tal defenders — anti-mining 
activists, indigenous pro- 
testers, workers for non- 
governmental organizations 
— were killed worldwide, ac- 
cording to the London- 
based nonprofit Global Wit- 
ness, more than any year 
since the organization be- 
gan collecting data in 2002. 
This year, an estimated 150 
had been killed by October, 
meaning the toll could be 
higher. 

In Asia, the Philippines 
topped the list. At least 28 
Philippine environmental 
defenders were killed in 2016, 
most of them anti-mining 
activists. This year, the 
death toll has reached 18, ac- 
cording to Global Witness. 

In January, Mario Con- 
taoi, a radio reporter, uni- 
versity lecturer and outspo- 

[See Philippines, A6] 
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Quite a year for bad 


ys on the screen 


Villains reflect a growing social divide 


ing land he roams. 


The cast of the movie 
“The Big Sick,” 


One ‘Sick’ family 


By JEFFREY FLEISHMAN 


One arm shot off and hat 
brim slanted low, Frank 
Griffin, an outlaw predis- 
posed to frontier wisdom 
and Bible brandishing, rides 
with 30 hard men in a fury 
that can empty a town by 
sunset. 

Played by Jeff Daniels in 
the new Netflix series 
“Godless,” Griffin is an allur- 
ing villain, aman shaped by 
a boyhood tragedy he 
carries with him like a sin 
turned sacred. He is re- 
flective and cruel, intelli- 
gent and brutal, a man 
of intricate and unfathom- 
able parts who can kill the 
innocent one day and the 
next soothe strangers blis- 
tered with smallpox. He 
knows more intimately than 
a coyote the unforgiv- 


URSULA COYOTE Netflix 


JEFF DANIELS playsa 
tormented villain in 
Netflix’s “Godless.” 


“This here’s the paradise 
of the locust, the lizard, the 
snake,” he says. “It’s the land 
of the blade and the rifle. It’s 
godless country.” 

The Scripture-quoting 
Griffin is one of many stand- 
out villains in what has been 
a banner year for bad guys in 
movies and TV. In an era 
when men from Hollywood 
to Congress are being called 
totask for generations of dis- 
crimination, sexual harass- 
ment and holding power, our 
latest round of miscreants 
tend to be white, some born 
of privilege, others not. 

They mark a notable evo- 
lution from films of the past 
that featured tomahawk- 
wielding “Indians,” shape- 
shifting Soviet spies, ban- 
dolier-laden Islamic terror- 
ists and sharp-clawed aliens 

[See Villains, A10] 


including co-writer 
and star Kumail 
Nanjiani, talks about 
separating the real 
from the make-believe. 
THE ENVELOPE 


L.A. legislator 
steps down 


Citing “persistent 
health issues,” Demo- 
cratic state Assembly- 
man Sebastian Ridley- 
Thomas, 30, of Los 
Angeles abruptly an- 
nounces his resigna- 
tion. CALIFORNIA, B1 


Weather 
Warm and sunny. 
L.A. Basin: 80/55. B6 
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Expenses 1n 
California’s 
wildfires hit 
record levels 


Federal government 
will cover some of the 
state’s costs. One way 
or another, though, 
taxpayers pick up tab. 


By BETTINA BOXALL 


State and federal fire- 
fighting costs soared to 
record levels this year as 
wildfires scorched more 
than 9.5 million acres across 
the country, continuing a 
trend that is playing havoc 
with the U.S. Forest Service 
budget. 

The agency spent $2.4 bil- 
lion battling wildfires in fed- 
eral fiscal year 2017, which 
ended Sept. 30. And that 
doesn’t even include the For- 
est Service’s share of the 
$170-million Thomas fire, 
which is still burning in Los 
Padres National Forest. 

Only halfway through the 
state fiscal year, the Califor- 
nia Department of Forestry 
and Fire Protection has al- 


ready spent $699 million 
fighting wildland blazes that 
turned California’s 2017 fire 
season into the deadliest 
and most destructive on 
record. 

The rising costs are suck- 
ing funds from other Forest 
Service programs, such as 
recreation and mainte- 
nance. And the longer fire 
season has pushed state offi- 
cials to spend more taxpayer 
money expanding Califor- 
nia’s year-round firefighting 
staff. 

There have been some 
years of respite, but in gen- 
eral, firefighting costs have 
been climbing since 2000. 

“It’s just getting worse 
and worse,” Forest Service 
spokeswoman Jennifer 
Jones said. 

This is the fifth year since 
2006 that national burn 
acreage topped 9 million, 
with 2015 setting a modern 
record at 10.1 million acres. 

In California, the wind- 
driven Thomas fire roared to 
the head of the state’s 85- 
year-old list of large wild- 

[See Wildfires, A14] 


Growing expense 


Firefighting costs have escalated as wildfires burn more 


acreage across the U.S. 
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Another jolt 
for airlines in 
turbulent times 


A flight to Japan is 
forced to return to 
L.A., and social media 
once again help vent 
passenger frustrations. 


By HuGo MARTIN 
AND JOSEPH SERNA 


As air travel controver- 
sies go, this one ranks low in 
violence but high in public 
relations nightmare poten- 
tial: A puzzling passenger 
mix-up, a flight to nowhere 
and acelebrity couple with a 
massive social media follow- 
ing. 

Passengers on what 
should have been an l-hour 
flight from Los Angeles 
International Airport to 
Japan were forced to fly back 
to L.A. four hours into the 
trek when the captain of the 
All Nippon Airways plane 
learned that someone was 
onboard by mistake. 

The incident probably 
wouldn’t have become a so- 
cial media firestorm had it 


not been for the live com- 
mentary provided via Twit- 
ter by model Chrissy Teigen, 
who was flying with her hus- 
band, singer John Legend. 
The two combined have 
more than 20 million Twitter 
followers. 

The snafu caps a year of 
flying dangerously, at least 
as far as airlines’ customer 
service reputations are con- 
cerned. 

Social media in 2017 re- 
peatedly showcased video 
and pictures of passengers 
being ejected from airplanes 
for a variety of reasons. In 
the most infamous case, a 
bloodied physician was 
dragged down the aisle of a 
United Airlines flight in 
April. 

Separately, the NAACP, 
citing a pattern of “disturb- 
ing incidents,” warned Afri- 
can Americans that flying on 
American Airlines could 
subject them to “disrespect- 
ful, discriminatory or unsafe 
conditions.” 

“It happens with regu- 
larity that airlines get into 
some embarrassing situa- 

[See Air travel, A9] 


